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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 515.) 
To L. A. B. 
CiaPHaM, January 29th, 1817. 

Dear Sister,—I am inclined to believe that 
we are somewhat similarly situated in a spiritual 
point of view, and therefore that a few lines from 
one who desires to accompany you hand in hand 
through this painful pilgrimage may not be 
unacceptable. On reading to you the very re- 
viving and refreshing Psalm which occurred 
to me yesterday, I was ready to think that we 
could hardly take with us too much courage on 
our perilous journey through life. Some may 
look forward at the commencement of their 
course, with no other feelings than those of 
cool complacency and comfort, as if our life 
whilst here was somewhat like a summer’s day ; 
others may view this state of being as a vivid 
and glittering scene of continued enjoyment, 
and, like the gay and giddy butterfly, no sooner 
are they in existence than their sport begins. 
But O! the longer I am permitted to remain 
here, the truth of that view of life which the 
Scriptures present, appears more and more evi- 
dent. Is it not there said to be a state of trial 
md of trouble? ‘ Man is born unto trouble as 
the sparks fly upward.” When I look as far 
before me, as my imperfect and short-sighted 
senses will enable me, I see mountains of oppo- 
sition and difficulty, wastes of desolation and 
desertion, floods of affliction, and rivers of bit- 





terness to wade through and to pass over,—the 
heavens above appearing black, and the horizon 
beyond veiled in obscurity. Whatever you, or 
I, orany, may think or say, be assured, that the 
Christian’s path through this state of being to 
a better, is no other than that which it has al- 
ways been, and will ever be ; as it is said, “we 
must through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom.” Q! the path for you and me, as 
well as for all, is not such as the flesh could 
wish ; it is indeed a narrow path, too narrow for 
sense and self to walk in; there is in it but 
just room and that is all: it isnot wide enough 
for us to pass pleasantly along with singing and 
with mirth; but may rather be compared to, 
those narrow defiles fener the i 
Alps, through which the traveller is directed to 
pass quickly, without trifling, without delay, 
and in silence, lest the huge masses above him, 
or the parts on which he stands, should in a 
moment consign him to destruction. If this 
be true, then, how very much occasion is there 
for us both to lay aside every weight, every 
thing that is likely to entangle, to ensnare, or 
to impede, in the race that is set beforeus. Is 
it not the case that we are less disposed to re- 
member our providential escapes, and the many 
mercies that have been granted, than to murmur 
at the scantiness of our fare, or the bareness of 
our shelter. It does then appear to me es- 
pecially necessary, that we should take with us 
all the strength and encouragement afforded. 
And where is this to be found, bag as it were 
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in the very bosom of perfection, in Him who 
alone is the true source of every good, and the 
resource of every evil. Let us consider what is 
said of Him in Scripture, that not one sparrow 
in his vast creation escapes the protecting hand, 
and the observing eye of its Maker. We have 
indeed a Parent, whois nothing but love, whocre- 
ated us out of the purest love, who preserves our 
natural lives every moment, whose love alone 
gave us immortal souls fitted for immortal joys, 
and through his Son opened a way by which 
all might enter into the possession of eternal 
life and glory :—and it is expressly said, “‘ no 
good thing will God withhold from them that 
walk uprightly.” So that there is help, and 
hope, and happiness for all, whatever may be 
their condition or situation, excepting only sach 
as wilfully persist in refusing or abusing ex- 
tended and continual mercy. J. B. 
1817, February 8th.—The very important 
decision, as to the line of life which I am to 
pursue, has often, for this year past, given me 
much an#tety and inward exercise,—it has often 
been the cause of restless nights and anxious 
days, and even (I have reasen to believe) to the 
injury of my health of body, as well as of mind. 
The anxiety which it excited in me seems how- 
ever to have been misplaced ; because I ought 
to have been desirous to know what was right 
to be done in the case, and how, and when, 
rather than to fiod out what could be contrived 
or thought of, by my own skill and management. 


There ought to have been more of that simple 
reliance and dependence, that trust and confi- 
dence, which is the behaviour and feeling of a 
babe towards its mother ; how quiet, how calm 
it slumbers in her arms-—how safe and happy 


it is whilst there. O! my soul, take heed, lest 
after having experienced marvellous deliver- 
ances,—after having been, like the Israelites 
of old, led in the day-time, “with a cloud, 
and all the night with a light of fire,’—after 
having been fed as with manna in the wilder- 
ness, and thy thirst quenched with water as 
from the rock,—take heed lest after all that 
has been done for thee, thou shouldst, through 
unwatchfulness er unbelief, in the least degree 
doubt the strength of that hand that upholds 
thee, the depth of that wisdom which is di- 
recting thee, the providence of that eye which 
slumbers not, the extent or continuance of that 
a from which nothing but sin can disengage 

ee. 
Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task is 
assigned thee in the vineyard, wherever may be 
the ecene of thy earthly tarrying, whether afilio- 
tion surprise thee as a flood, or thy pleasures be 
as a full flowing fountain, ‘ hope thou only in 
God,” for “from him cometh thy salvation.” 
Neither give place to doubt or disbelief, nor to 
very much anxiety or disturbance of mind, re- 
gpecting what may befal thee; never fear,— 
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there is one that provideth for the sparrows, 
there is one to whom every event is in subjec- 
tion,—He is good: from his hand “ proceedeth 
not evil ;” and he hath said, “ there shall no 
evil happen to the just.” In the meantime, in 
all thy watchings and waitings, in all thy wants 
and weariness, cease not to think of his mercies, 
his goodness, his tender dealings with thee; 
be mindful of these things; hide them not, be 
not ashamed of them; but to show “to the 
generation to come, the praises of the Lord, 
and his strength, and his wonderful works that 
he hath done.” Surely, O! my soul, if thou 
doest thus, if thou rememberest that God has 
been and will be thy rock and thy redeemer,— 
if thou trustest in the Lord, and makest him 
thy hope,—thou shalt “ be as atree planted by 
the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by 
the rivers ;” thou shalt prosper in thy day, and 
be established. 

1817, February.—I have been at this time, 
as at many others, very seriously impressed 
with the belief of the immediate influence of 
the Spirit of that great and gracious Being, 
who promised by the mouth of Him whom He 
sent into the world, that it should be, in his 
true disciples, a teacher of all things, and a 
guide into all truth. There has been felt this 
evening a still, small voice, whispering in the 
secret of my soul, and gently opening what 
would be required of me. It has been given 
me to see with an unusual degree of clearness, 
that there will be an important post—an honor- 
able station for me to hold, if I am but faithful 
to the smaller discoveries of duty ;—that the 
track, which for a short space I have been step- 
ping in, though likely to lead me in the way of 
usefulness, is not the track appointed for me ; 
—but that way will be opened, in due time and 
manner, to engage in a more extensive occupa- 
tion, even a high and holy calling. I speak 
not here of a prospect of engaging publicly as 
a minister among Friends, but of religious use- 
fulness generally. I desire not to be misunder- 
stood, and thus to bring disgrace on the Truth, 
or the true loversof it: I therefore can scarce- 
ly forbear to mention the view of my mind, as 
it is and has been on this matter. I have long 
mourned day and night, and have been griev- 
ously affected with the rapid advances which 
the enemy of souls is making on the earth at 
large, on professing Christians generally. Under 
this impression my soul has been weighed down 
more or less, for the space of above two years, 
with little intermission, even before I came into 
acquaintance with that Society, of which I 
was born a nominal member. My very health, 
I believe, has been at times injured by this 
constant anxiety ; which was not to bee 
or smothered by close application to business, 
or by society, or recreation. My concern has 
been much increased, by a review of the depth 
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of perdition from which I have been plucked, 
even as a brand from the burning: and by the 
deplorable effects of sin on those, with whom 
in my vile courses [kept company. Now I be- 
lieve I may not with innocency or impunity 
quench or reject, or make light of such concerns 
and impressions as have their foundation in 
Truth, and the end of which is the advancement 
of Truth; nor am[ at liberty to treat such 
thoughts as he did, who said, ‘Go thy way for 
this time, when I have a convenient season I 
will call for thee ;” for as much as I know not 
that another opportunity may be afforded me. 
I therefore feel bound to encourage and cherish 
good impressions by all means and at all times. 
The oftener I have considered this important 
and extensive subject, the mcre strongly have 
I been induced to believe, that sacrifice will be 
called for at my hand ; and that I shall be con- 
strained to take up my daily cross in a peculiar 
manner, not only as to things which are wrong 
in themselves, but as to those which have a 
tendency to evil, and even in many things 
which religious people account innocent and 
allowable. O! when I read in the Scriptures 
the very excellent precepts and instructions 
given for us to follow; and when I examine 
closely the conformity of the lives of those by 
whom the precepts are delivered; my admira- 
tion at the coincidence in every minute particu- 
lar is, as it were, swallowed up in mourning, 
at the declension of the present professors of 
the same religious duties. By such considera- 
tions and reflections, my soul is stimulated very 
fervently and frequently to petition Him whois 
the fountain of all good, that He would, in his 
own time and way, aid his own cause ;—that He 
would be pleased to regard the sighs, the cries, 
and the tears of His exercised people—“ His 
own elect, which cry day and night unto Him,” 
for the advancement, extension and prosperity 
of everything that is good. 

1817, March—The subject of dress has 
very frequently come under my serious consid- 
eration,—it has of late been still more often and 
more deeply impressed on my mind; and as { 
have kept quiet and calm, singly desirous to 
know and todo whatever might be required, 
the matter has opened more and more clearly 
before my view; and some things with regard 
to it, which had been hitherto hid from me, 
whilst in a disposition to follow my own reason- 
ings and fleshly wisdom, or concerning which 
I seemed then to be uncertain and undecided, 
now brighten up into clearness so as to make 
me conclude that they are indisputably right 
for me to adopt. And surely, [ may add, no 
sooner isatrath clearly manifested—a duty 
distinctly marked ont, than it should without 
hesitation be obeyed. With regard to my pres- 
ent dress, and outward appearance, it is evident 
there is much toalter. That dress, from which 


a 


my forefathers have, without good reason and 
from improper motives departed, to that dress 
T must return:—that simple appearance, now 
become singular, which occasioned and still 
continues to occasion the professor of the Truth, 
suffering and contempt, the same must I also 
take up, and submit to the consequences there- 
of. Some may object to this, as if it were im- 
properly ‘“ taking thought ;” but I differ from 
them, not in the rule itself about the anxiety 
bestowed on clothing, but about the application 
of that rule. It is right, if the vain customs, 
folly acd fashions of this world, have insinuated 
themselves into any branch of our daily con- 
duct, to eradicate them, with every one of their 
useless innovations, whatever trouble, anxiety, 
or persecution it may cost us. But after we 
have once broken our bonds, we shall find a 
freedom from anxiety, trouble, or thought 
about our apparel, far surpassing the unconcern 
and forgetfulness, which seems to deaden the 
spiritual eye and apprehension of the slave of 
custom. 

1817, March 15th.—Nothing can show us 
and detect within us evil, but that good princi- 
ple which manifests what is evil. It is there- 
fore the business and duty of all men, in respect 
to their salvation, to become acquainted with 
the grace and Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as it is revealed and appears to all men ;—to 
follow its leadings, to obey its teachings, to 
heed its reproofs. And how are we to become 
acquainted with—how shall we koow its ap- 
pearance? There is nothing of or in ma that 
is good, but that which is of and from God,— 
that which is of and from His grace and Spirit. 
Therefore, O! reader, follow that which in- 
clines to good in thee; and whatever gives 
thee inward pain and trouble of mind abstain 
from. The more weturn away from and deny sin 
through Divine grace, the more weak isits power 
in and over us; but the less we mortify our 
evil inclinations, the less power we have to re- 
sist them, when next they assail us. He that 
is faithful over one city, will be made ruler 
over many; as he that improved his talent was 
said in the Scriptures to be entrusted with 
more. If any one says how shall I know as- 
suredly the teachings of the Holy Spirit from 
the suggestions of my own mind and reason, or 
from the insinuations of him, who sometimes 
puts on the resemblance of an angel of light? 
QO! inquiring reader, know of a truth, that 
whatever may be the artifices and deceitful ap- 
pearance of the enemy, whatever may be the 
reasonings, imaginations aod meatal workingsof 
the natural part in thee, however specious, how- 
ever excellent they may appear, yet are they 
easily and with certainty detected, by the hum- 
ble, waiting, patient, praying soul ;—yes, by 
every one who in sincerity and simplicity thirst, 
and bungers after the knowledge and performance, 
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of the whole will of God concerning him. These 
shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make 
them free. These shall know Him whois Truth ; 
these shall be led and guided unto all Truth. 
1817, March 13th.—I think it right at this 
time to set down my opinions, or rather such 
opinions as I conceive to be sound and good, 
relative to the subject of business: I fear many 
of my near and dear friends have much mistaken 
my ideas on this matter ; and perhaps I myself 
have not entirely acted up in every respect to 
that standard, into which the Truth leads those 
who follow its dictates. I believe that it is 
good for man to earn his livelihood by the sweat 
of his brow. If any one has, or ever comes to 
have sufficient for the support of himself or 
oe a sufficiency, | do not mean that 
which will satisfy all his desires, nor that which 
may raise his family above the sphere in 
which they were born, neither that which will 
farnish his children with large capitals to enter 
lucrative or extensive concerns, )—but if he has 
wherewith to support himself and family in a 
moderate way of living, and to afford his chil- 
dren an useful education, the knowledge of 
some honest employ, and a little to begin with, 
—it is enough. I am inclined to think, that 
such an one should consider, whether it be not 
right for him to give up his business to his 
ehildren, to faithful dependents, or to relations 
that want it; unless he be of a disposition that 
can hardly find occupation for his mind out of 
business, and in this case let him continue to 
employ himself in it, taking only a small share 
of the profits. With respect to charity, let not 
any in trade nicely glean their vine of the 
fruit with which the Lord hath so abundantly 
blessed them; but let them gather sufficient, 
and the rest let them leave for the portion of 
the poor. For my own part, if way open for 
my going into business, I believe it will be 
eafest for me to engage in such an one as is mod. 
erately profitable, yielding regular returns, and 
tending to the general and substantial welfare 
of mankind, to the injury of none, and which 
will not take up much attention or anxiety. 
But especially I desire, that I may never sell 
to others any article which has an evil tenden- 
oy or which evidently and often is misapplied. 
ith respect to this particular, 1 have lamented 
to ‘see that Friends, who are fearful lest they 
should give way to the spirit of vanity, pride, 
and extravagance, and who on that account 
neither decorate their persons nor houses, nor 
even allow their servants to dress gaily,—that 
these should yet feel easy to deal to others, 
things which they disapprove of for themselves; 
-—that they should not hesitate to buy and sell 
such articles, as they well know are inconsist- 
ent and incompatible with the pure teachings 
of that principle, by which they profess to be 
led. This matter has impressed me much. I 


know that by adopting this sentiment, I show 
my disapprobation of the conduct of many sin- 
cere-hearted Friends, and I am also aware how 
few descriptions of occupations in life are en- 
tirely free from this objection. Nevertheless, 
I do believe that the sincere-hearted amongst 
us will not hesitate to give up that in their out- 
ward concerns, which they see and know to 
be an encouragement to evil in any shape. 
That these may come to see this matter, as clearly 
as I do at this present time, is the warm desire 
of my soul! 

But the ground upon which I think it best 
for me to be not much engrossed in the things 
of this life, is this:—having experienced no 
small share of the forbearance and mercy of the 
Lord, having been rescued and delivered from 
the pit of destruction, having sincere and fer- 
vent desires for my own preservation and salva- 
tion, as well as for that of my poor fellow-crea- 
tures everywhere,—I have inclined towards the 
belief, that the Lord will make use of me, if I 
am faithful to his requirings, in the way and 
time, and for the purposes, which He sees best, 
Under this impression it is, that I believe it 
right for me to sit loose to this world and its 
anxieties, and not to be too much entangled in 
them ; lest I should be incapacitated for per- 
forming that service which may be shown to be 
my duty, or unable from my situation in busi- 
ness to undertake it. Though I scarcely think 
it my place to be out of business ; yet I believe 
that it is good for some to be entirely released 
from it; and also, that well disposed persons 
should devote a considerable portion of their 
talents, time and money, to visiting and reliev- 
ing the poor, and advancing and promoting the 
good of mankind in various other ways, accord- 
ing to their several gifts. 

(To be coutinued.) 


—_— ~~ ——_—_—_—_ 
TEMPER UNDER CONTROL. 


It is one of the rich rewards of self-mastery, 
that the very occurrences which fret the temper 
of an irritable person, bring relief and satisfac- 
tion to him who rules his spirit. The following 
anecdote of Wilberforce is in point :—A friend 
told me that he found him once in the greatest 
agitation looking for a dispatch which he had 
mislaid—one of the royal family was waiting 
for it—he had delayed the search till the last 
moment—he seemed at last quite vexed and 
flurried. At this unlucky instant, a disturb- 
ance in the nursery overhead occurred. My 
friend, who was with him, said to himself, 
“ Now, for once, Wilberforce’s temper{will give 
way.” He had hardly thought thus, when 
Wilberforce turned to him and said, “ What a 
blessing it is to have these dear children ! 
Only think what a relief, amidst other hurries, 
to hear their voices and know they are well.— 
The Moravian. 
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Having read with interest a memoir of our| years, possessed a meek and quiet spirit, and 


friend R. B. Thompson, compiled by her hus" 
band, we offer some portions of it to the perusal 
of our readers. 


Resecca B. THompson, a Minister of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa., who deceased 
Third mo. 19th, 1864, aged about fifty years. 


From an impression which has, from early 
youth, accompanied my mind, that at some 
proper time it would be right for me to show 
to others the gracious kindness and condescen- 
sion of my heavenly Father towards me, a poor 
worm of the dust, [ shall now endeavor, with 
as much accuracy as events and times, which can 
now only be recalled by memory, and the assist- 
ance of Him whose goodness and power I wish 
to commemorate, to pen down whatever may 
seem to arise as being worthy of preservation; 
hoping it may be useful to some into whose 
hands it may chance to fall, and afford renewed , 


was generally beloved wherever he was known, 
by all classes of persons; for in him the worthy 
and respectable found a companion, the poor 
and distressed a sympathising friend and 
counsellor, and who often obtained shelter under 
his hospitable roof. His sickness, which was 
of several months’ continuance, be endured with 
much patience. Although I was young, I was 
much with him, and never remember to have 
heard a murmur escape his lips, although his 
sufferings were, I believe, great at times; while 
the prospect of an ultimate dissolution, and 
leaving three young orphan children, (of whom 
1 was the eldest,) exposed to the many snares 
and temptations which surround the youth, was 
a trial which no doubt exercised his sensitive 
mind, and caused him to seek for strength from 
the arm of power, which he had learned to lean 
upon, not only in seasons of affliction, but in 
prosperity. ‘That it was granted him, may 


evidence of the unsearchable wisdom and watch- | be inferred from the composure with which he 
ful care of the great Shepherd of Israel, who! had his two surviving children summoned to 
sleepeth not by day, nor slumbereth by night; | his bedside, to give them his last benediction ; 
and who hath said, the very hairs of your heads believing, as he expressed it, that He who num- 
are numbered, and that not even a sparrow | bered the hairs of our heads, and watched over 
shall fall to the ground without his notice; and , the sparrows, so that not one of them fell to the 
are not ye of more value than many sparrows? | ground without His notice, would watch over 


My parents, Cyrus and Rachel Barnard, ' 
(formerly Wilson,) were respectable and valu-— 
able Friends, adorning the religion they pro- 
fessed, by their dedication und faithful walking 
before its author; and were, beyond a doubt, | 
useful instruments in His holy hand, in gather- 
ing many torighteousness. My mother, I think 
in her twentieth year, was enabled to confess 
Christ before men, by publicly opening her, 
mouth in the assemblies’ of His people; and, 
by taking heed to the trust committed to her, 
became an acknowledged minister in Society. 
In the exercise ofthis gift she travelled exten- 
sively, much in the unity of her friends, both 
at home and abroad; and, indeed, so much was 
her time occupied in the discharge of this duty, 
and her decease having taken place when I was 
between six and seven years of age, it seems as 
though I could never retain a distinct recollec- 
tion of her; but that which I have gathered 
from the testimony of others is truly precious, 
and has often proved a cordial to my feelings, 
and an incentive to endeavor to follow her as 
she was concerned to follow Christ. One of 
her expressions upon her deathbed, which is 
brought before the view of my mind at this 
time, was her concern for those who dwelt at 
ease in their “ ceiled houses,” and her sympathy 
for the rightly exercised. Having been strength- 
ened and enabled to perform the work appoint- 
ed her, she was, I doubt not, gathered to rest 
from her arduous labors, in the forty-second 
year of her age. 

My father, who survived her about seven 


and care for us;—and I feel bound on this 
occasion to testify to the truth of the promise, 


: believing it has been verified. For, although 


we were thus left exposed to many and various 
temptations,—almost wholly without earthly 


' protectors to train and instruct us in that which 


is profitable,—yet I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that His all-seeing eye was over us, pre- 
serving us from many evils to which we were 
exposed. 

He was a man of considerable business, in 
the transaction of which he was much from 
home: and his family was of a character which 
rendered the situation of his children exposing, 
as regarded example; for, as might be expected 
in so large a family, there were those who 
would not be so guarded either in conduct or 
conversation as would have been profitable. 
But I remember hearing the housekeeper say, 
on one ovcasion, in speaking of my two broth- 
ers, that she had never known them to depart 
from the truth, or say a bad word, which she 
considered rather remarkable, I suppose, when 
she considered all the circumstances under 
which we were placed, and furnishes another 
proof that the Divine principle is implanted in 
each and every breast ; which is capable of pre- 
serving from all evil, and which, if suffered to 
take root, will bring forth fruit to the honor of 
the great Husbandman; but if stifled in the 
bud by that which is evil, it will gradually be- 
come fainter and fainter, until it is wholly ob- 
scured. How necessary, therefore, for those 
unto whom is intrusted the great responsibility 
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of rearing the infantile mind, that they take 
these things into serious consideration,—as 
good or bad principles, implanted while young, 
commonly go with us through life. My dear 
father was exceedingly fond of his children, 
and when at home we were his companions: for 
the feeling was mutual, and there was nothing 
like fear attached to our intercourse. On the 
contrary, when we expected him home, after 
being absent either a short or long time, his 
arrival was hailed as a source of great joy; and 
who should be the first to meet him, and impart 
to him our little joys or sorrows, was a question 
that was settled only by our activity. How 
many mingled sensations of joy and sorrow do 
these reflections call forth! The last journey 
of any importance which he took was to the 
city of Washington, in order to obtain a patent 
for the invention of a machine which, it was 
considered, would be greatly useful in removing 
the large quantities of earth required in the con- 
struction of canals, &c., which at that time 
were claiming the attention of those around 
him ; and having obtained it, he returned as far 
as Baltimore, where he was attacked with the 
— which eventually terminated his useful 

e. 

He was taken ill at the house of a friend and 
relative, where he remained some time, unable 
to return home. Here he was kindly attended 
by his friends and their physician; and word 
being at length received by his family, prepara- 
tions were made to assist him in returning; 
and never while memory remains shall I forget 
his arrival amongst us. The carriage came to 
the door, and we went, as usual, to meet him; 
we met him in the yard,—it seems now as 
though I could mark the spot. He was pale, 
with a blanket wrapped around him, for the 
weather was cold. The meeting was one of 
mingled joy and sorrow, and I turned to hide 
my tears. He was spared to us until about the 
middle of the ensuing summer, and then passed 
away, leaving a void in the hearts of his chil- 
dren and numerous friends, which time alone 
could fill, An aged father in the truth bore 
this testimony to his worth at the time his re- 
mains were consigned to the silent grave: “This 
day hath a king and a great man fallen in 
Israel.” 

Having given this hasty notice of my worthy 
parents, whose memory is so precious to me, | 
will proceed. 

(To be continued.) 





Wherefore the matter is plain, there is such 
a thing as an effectual overpowering communi- 
cation of the Holy Ghost for the manifesting of 
the love of God, of great necessity and import- 
ance to Christians, that may be had, and ought 
to 2 diligently sought after—John Howe, 





From the Parables. 
THE VOICE OF JUDGMENT. 

A rich man, called Chryses, ordered his ser- 
vants to drive out a poor widow and her chil- 
dren from one of his houses, because she was 
not able to pay the annual rent. When the 
servants came, the woman said, “ Alas! delay a 
little; perhaps your master will have compas- 
sion upon me; I will go and entreat him.” 

Now the widow went to the rich man with 
four of her children, for the fifth was sick, and 
all entreated him fervently not to drive them 
away. 

But Chryses answered, “I cannot alter my 
orders, unless, indeed, you pay your debt im- 
mediately.” 

The mother wept bitterly, and said, ‘ Alas! 
the illness of my child has cost me all my 
savings, and hindered me from working.” The 
children implored him again not to turn them 
out of the house. But Chryses turned his back 
upon them, went into his summer-house, and 
lay down on a couch to rest, as he was wont to 
do. The day was very sultry; but close by the 
summer-house flowed a river, spreading refresh- 
ing coolness, and it was so calm that every 
breeze was hushed. 

Now Chryses heard the reeds rustling which 
grew by the river side; but it sounded to bim 
like the wailing voices of the children of the 
poor widow, and he began to feel disquieted on 
his couch. Then he listened to the rustling 
of the river; and it was to him as if he were 
lying on the shore of an immense ocean ; and he 
threw himself about on his cushions. When 
he listened again, he heard at a distance the 
thunder of an approaching tempest; now it 
was to him as if he heard the voice of Judg- 
ment. 

Suddenly he rose, hastened home, and or- 
dered his servants to open the house to the 
poor widow. But she was gone with her chil- 
dren into the forest, and was nowhere to be 
found. In the meantime, the tempest increased, 
the thunder roared, and a heavy rain fell. 
Chryses walked to and fro in disquietude and 
trouble. 

The following day he heard that the sick 
child had died in the forest, and that the 
mother had wandered away with the others. 

Then he had no more pleasure in his garden, 
his summer-house, or his couch; and the cool- 
ing air of the rustling river gladdened him no 
longer. 

Soon after Chryses fell sick ; and in the heat 
of the fever he heard incessantly the rustling of 
the reeds, the murmur of the waves, and the 
roar of the approaching tempest. Thus he 
died. 





No man ever did or ever will do his duty 
“by and by!” 
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INCREASE OF LUXURY. 

The increase of luxury among us is very de- 
plorable, Whenever it sets in as a habit, it 
may be accepted as an indication that the coun- 
try is not advancing, at least. Thus came the 
decline and fall of the great empires of the 
West and East—Rome and Constantinople— 
thus fell France when the revolution of 1789 
broke out; thus is Kngland declining, and so, 
it would seem, must always happen 


“ When wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 


During last week the foreign importations at 
New York amounted to $4,407,005. Much of 
this vast amount—only a single week’s receipts, 
and these at the close of the season—was for 
sheer luxuries. For example: $52,949 for 
jewelry ; $66,097 for fancy goods ; $21,187 for 
champagne; $2,659 for cigars; $33,157 for 
toys ; $6,821 for perfumery ; $61,397 for wines, 
and $19,658 for brandy. Surely our people 
could well dispense with these jewelry and per- 
fumes, fancy goods and toys, champagne and 
brandy, cigars and wines? The founders of 
our great Republic—those who sealed the char- 
ter of the nation’s freedom with their blood, 
and those whose wisdom framed the Constitu- 
tion—contrived to live, very comfortably and 
creditably, without sending vast treasures to 
Europe for mere luxuries. They thought it no 
shame to be clad in honest homespun, as well 
as their wives and children, and spent their 
hard-earned money at home, where they made 
it, thereby contributing to the national wealth, 
and laying the foundation of the large fortunes, 
which their descendants, in too many instances, 
are now foolishly lavishing in vulgar extrava- 
gance. At the close of the most terrible, be- 
cause most devastating and costly war the world 
ever saw, here we are, almost broken by the 
weight of taxation, robbed by dealers who make 
us pay three times as much as the actual value 
for food and raiment, and literally swindled by 
the rapacity which has about doubled all rent, 
and yet, because it is the fashion, forsooth, we 
are sending millions after millions out of the 
country to purchase foreign luxuries which are 
not necessary for the comfort and elegance of 
life. Over fifty thousand dollars sent to Eu- 
rope, in one week, for jewelry alone! nearly 
seven thousand for perfumery! eighty-one 
thousand dollars for wine and brandy ! sixty-six 
thousand for fancy goods, and over twenty-one 
thousand for champagne alone—the drinking 
of which indicates the lowest taste. Nay, so 
very childish and capricious is this generation, 
that the week’s import of toys alone amounts to 
over thirty-three thousand dollars. This would 
appear almost incredible—but it is true. 

Perhaps we may be told that people have a 
right to spend their money as they please. 
This is plausible, but untrue, for such a right 


does not exist. Habits of luxury and extrava- 

gance, hurtful to those who indulge in them, 

are deteriorating to the community by their bad 

example. The simplicity of living which indi- 

cates a virtuous character, is destroyed by bad 

example. When a woman puts on her head an 

apology for a bonnet, at the cost of from ten to 

fifty dollars, her neighbor, with smaller means, 

is tempted to do the same, and, if the necessary 

money be not fairly procurable, will probably 
soon lose her scruple as to the means of getting 
it. Nearly all the vice which walks our streets 
at night has maivly arisen from that curse, the 
love of dress. When men and women wore 
plain homespun, society was purer and better 
than it is now. Very little champagne did the 
conscript Fathers of the Revolution consume. 
Allthe women of the Republic, then struggling 
into nationality, paid in the whole year the 
sixty-six thousand dollars which the demoiselles 
of to-day expend on the importof asingle week. 
They had no occasion for perfumes, their per- 
sonal habits being of extreme cleanliness, mana- 
factured sweet odors being generally used only 
by those who need them. This country—oh! 
that its inhabitants would only remember the 
fact !—produces every article necessary for the 
comfort and elegance of life. Those who, 
thinking otherwise, send millions to foreigners 
for mere luxuries are the reverse of patriotic.— 
Philadelphia Press. 





PRAISE. 

Many people seem to imagine that God is 
praised only by direct ascriptions, in thought 
if not in word. All admiration and love of 
God’s works are utterly wasted emotions so far 
as any religious value or significance is con- 
cerned. They look on the world with its mani- 
fold beauties of form and color, its magnificent 
landscapes, morning pomps and evening glories, 
its wonderful utilities and crowded lessons, as a 
dangerous rival of the Creator, catching the 
eye and calling forth the delight which should 
be lifted above these visible objects, and fixed 
in worship, on Him alone. This is a mistake. 
An artist who had hung a few pictures in a 
gallery sat down unknown to watch the effects 
they produced upon visitors, and catch the 
casual expressions of approval and censure that 
might drop from their lips. And the modest 
painter, who would have been pained by direct 
praise, was cheered and delighted with the 
notice his studies attracted, and the comments 
they called forth. He had put himself into 
his work, and all admiration of that was praise 
of him. 

The infinite Artist is not jealous of his works, 
trembling lest they shall intercept the admira- 
tion which else would rise to him; but he puts 
so much of himself into his creations, so fills 
‘the landscapes, which ke paints anew morning 
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after morning, with bis own perfections, so 
saturates these ever-changing sceneries of earth 
and sky with his spirit, so vivifies these visible 
things with his life, that all delight in them, 
and admiration of them, and loving communion 
with them is unconscious praise of him. True, 
our homage ought not to stop with visible beau- 
ty and good ; but even when it stops with these 
it is homage still, and unconsciously rendered 
to Him who enchants the world with his pres- 
ence. The danger is not that we shall think 
too much of the marvellous beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the universe, but that we shall think 
too little of it; not that we shall enjoy and love 
these visible displays of God’s power and art 
more than we ought, but that we shall be too 
unmindful of and indifferent to them. For 
they are set, not to tempt, but to train our 
faculties. The visible creation is merely the 
vail which is dropped over an invisible face ; 
it cannot quite conceal from the feeblest sight 
—a vail wrought and fringed with loveliness, 
dyed with splendid hues, and all aglow with 
supersensual glory to catch the eye, and interest 
the mind, and call forth the heart’s wonder and 
homage.— Inquirer. 
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Marrigp, on Fonrth-day, 17th of Tenth month, 
1866, according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Hevuines Lippincott to Anna S., daughter of Asa 
Lippincott, all of Cinnaminson, N. J. 

, on the 12th of Ninth month, 1866, according 
to the order of the religious Society of Friends, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, James Griscom, 
of Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., to Hannan 
Borton, of Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J. 

——, on Fourth-day, 17th of Tenth month, 1866, 
according to the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
A.reep Woop to Mary A. Marsuatt, all of Trenton, 
N. J 


Digp, on the 16th of Tenth month, 1866, at Ger- 
mantown, CaTHaring, relict of Charles Keyser, in 
her 86th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, on the 25th of Twelfth month, 1865, at 
Rahway, N.J., Joszea O. Lussery, in his 80th year.. 
apa easel 

Errata.—In the Editorial of our last number, page 
521, 7th line from the top, for “principles” read 
“principle.” In the article on Ackworth School, 5th 
line from the beginning, for “ denominational” read 
“ national.” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ EMPLOYMENT REGISTER. 

With a view to aid Friends in obtaining em- 
ployment, a book has been opened at the office 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 
Street, where those desiring situations can regis- 
ter their names ; also those in need of clerks, 
salesmen, &c , can record their wants. 


The co-operation of Friends generally is re- 
quested, especially those engaged in business, 

Deeming it very desirable that our members, 
especially minors, should obtain board amongst 
Friends, it is also proposed to keep a list of 
those in this city who are willing to take 
boarders. H. KE. N. R. 


PaiLaDeLpuis, Tenth month, 1866. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 523.) 


It is interesting to notice in the pamphlets 
and other English publications concerning Ack- 
worth, the various improvements which have 
been carried out since the school was first 
opened. Being designed, as we have seen, for 
the education of children whose parents were 
not in affluent circumstances, the course of 
study embraced, in the first instance, only in- 
struction in “ reading, writing and accounts, as 
fully as their time would permit.” The haste 
of some parents to remove their children from 
school to the more active concerns of life, 
scarcely allowed them the opportunity for this 
simple programme, and often led to remon- 
strances from the managers, the superin- 
tendant and the teachers to parents on the 
misuse of their authority and want of true 
wisdom in relation thereto. Such appeals 
were not always made in vain, and a change 
has gradually taken place in the length of 
time allowed to the pursuits of school learn- 
ing. But still greater alterations have been 
effected by the enlargement of the buildings 
for the comfort of the pupils, and in the dietary 
regulations, and in the branches of study pur- 
sued within its walls. Such innovations on the 
old plan of instruction for those who could not 
be considered as belonging to the rich of this 
world, has led to the remark in the present 
day: that it had happened well for all con- 
cerned, that the committee of Ackworth and 
the corps of managers, throughout their years 
of service, had not been restrained in their 
benevolent designs for the good of the pupils of 
the institution by laws, which, like those of 
the “ Medes and Persians, alter not.” They 
seem in their administration to have obeyed 
the instructive lesson of the founder of Quaker- 
ism—‘‘ Mind the light”—and a great amount 
of good has been the consequence. To quote 
an English writer, “ For years after Ackworth 
became the national seminary of the Friends of 
England, the rod, the cane, and the ferula, in 
other words, the system of corporal chastise- 
ment, bore sway universally, and Ackworth 
participated in a general opinion of its neces- 
sity and excellence. But this system has 
slowly passed away, and other influences better 
adapted to affect the heart and conscience have 
succeeded.” 

In the construction of the building originally 
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ventilation* had not been considered ; the ceil- 
ings of many of the apartments were too low to 
admit of a healthful atmospheric condition, and 
fever in its various forms repeatedly visited 
their inmates. To obviate this state of things, 
liberal contributions from members of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting were made when required, 
so that Ackworth is no longer the humble es- 
tablishment which greeted its pupils on its 
inauguration, in 1779. 

The author of the pamphlet before quoted 
remarks concerning their changes: “In the 
early days of the institution but little attention 
was given beyond reading, spelling, writing and 
accounts, and the elements of grammar to the 
elder children. Limited as this range of in- 
struction may appear, it was quite in advance 
of the school education of the day, and the mode 
of its communication vastly superior ; it being 
the aim of the managers and teachers to teach 
thoroughly what they professed to teach.— 
Throughout the history of Ackworth School, 
the conduct of its managers generally has been 
in advance of the masses of society on the sub- 
ject of the improvement of the mind, and has 
been gradually becoming more and more liberal ; 


‘they have been men prepared to enlarge their 


course of instruction as the requirements of 
Society made it necessary. Grammar was soon 
taught in the whole school; Geography was 
next introduced, and gradually extended to 
History, and a considerable amount of general 
information and scientific knowledge imparted. 
In 1825, Latin was introduced, and taught toa 
small class of the most advanced boys, and 
another class has since been added. The older 
children of both sexes are now taught French, 
and mathematics has been added, and instruc- 
tion is also given in model drawing, and lec- 
tures are delivered on scientific subjects by the 
teachers or other persons engaged for the pur- 
e. 
“ Besides the instruction given in the schools, 
endeavors are used to direct the minds of the 
children to the promotion of self-improvement, 
and for this end voluntary associations have 
been encouraged. The Association for the Im- 
provement of the Mind was the earliest of these 
juvenile societies, and was established in 1821, 
for encouraging the art of composition by Essay 
Writing and for other objects of mental improve- 
ment. The Association possesses a small li- 
brary and an interesting cabinet of natural 





* Dr. Hale published his essays in England on 
Ventilation as early as 1749, and accompanied them 
With illustrations of experiments tried with ventila- 
tors in the Savoy prison. The ravages of the jail 
fever were so much lessened by their use ia this 
prison that for a time general attention was directed 
to the subject, but this attention did not continue 


long enough to produce a thorough conviction of 


the necessity of well-ventilated apartments wherever 
the preservation of health is an object. 
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curiosities. At a later period the Society of 
Arts commenced its labors, and has periodical 
exhibitious of drawing, maps, penmanship, 
turnery, &c. 
tains a large collection of drawing copies and 
useful practical works on the fine arts. The 
workshop, furnished with benches, tools and 
lathes, is a valuable aid in the handicraft de- 
partment, and absorbs much of the spare energy 
of active children, which would otherwise run 
wild. The Horticultural Society, for cherishing 
the love of gardening amongst the boys, and 
promoting the neat cultivation of their little 
plots of ground, and the Botanical class, have 
also contributed to the same object of moral and 
intellectual progress; all these have received 
kind support and encouragement from the 
numberless friends of the Institution.”’* 


The portfolio of the society con- 


Thus we find that Ackworth School, after 


having been in operation for nearly one hun- 
dred years, has been respectably supported and 
has greatly increased in usefulness. 
gress onward was retarded during its earlier 
years by the prejudices of portions of the 
masses of society, from whence arose individu- 
als who, forgetful of the obligations of all civi- 
lized generations to the men of letters of their 
own or previous times, failed not to cry out, 
both in season and out of season, “ the letter 
killeth,’” “knowledge puffeth up,” &. The 
weight, however, of this conservative class of 
religious professurs never overpowered the 


Its pro- 


managers and contributors to Ackworth, who 


seem to have kept their attention steadily fixed 


on the great object of Dr. Fothergill and his 
co-laborers—the cause of education. ‘he move- 
ments, though slow, have been forward, and 
have at length brought the institution to the 
condition of which its statistics, which we need 
not now present, furnish a testimony. The in- 
fluence of Ackworth School on the Friends of 
England can scarcely be rated too high, and we 
may not speak too favorably when we suggest 
that it has been the means, under the Divine 
blessing, of preserving alive the unity and the 
virtue which remains in the Quakerism of 
Great Britain. Nor should we overlook the 
fact that some of the great leading minds 
amongst the men of that country, leaving 
women out of the question, have been either 
directly or indirectly influenced by its diffusive 
beneficence, and have either been educated 
within its precincts, or have been stimulated in 
their efforts for bettering the condition of 
humanity by the meetings which take place 
every year in the halls of Ackworth. We 





* The patrons of Ackworth never appear to have 
supposed that the school would-become a self-sup- 
porting seminary, but in the most friendly and 
liberal manner contribute every year to make up 
deficiencies in the income, which is derived from 
various sources. 
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select from these eminent persons only two ex- 
amples; the first, Jonathan Dymond, whose 
fine essays on moral subjects have become 
classical ; the second, John Bright,* now a 
member of Parliament, and a leader in the re- 
forms which promise to enlarge the liberties of 
the British people. 

The committee in charge of Ackworth meet 
once in six months to examine the state of the 
school ; but the most important assembly meets 
only once in the year, during the fine weather 
of summer. On this occasion several hundred 
Friends from different parts of the kingdom 
are in attendance for the purpose of examining 
into the course of study pursued during the 
past year, consulting together on the interests 
of the establishment, and in directing the 
records in relation thereto. During this pro- 
cess of examiuation an interchange of sentiment 
takes place, which has been found useful in 
checking and softening the asperities of illiberal 
and denunciatory opinions, whose tendency has 
ever been to “divide” and “scatter,” and in 
promoting mutual love and kindness. And 
amongst the capitalists who contributed to the 
support of the institution during its first strug- 
gles for maintenance, there were those left, 
who, before passing away “ from works unto re- 
wards,” enjoyed the happy experience of hav- 
ing transmuted their gold from its earthly 
coffers into the great treasury of the Father of 
mercies, which is in the minds of His chil- 
dren. 

All the officers and teachers of Ackworth 
have each a fixed salary, which is paid at stated 
periods. For some years after the commence- 
ment of the school the office of Superintendant 
and Treasurer was discharged gratuitously by 
one individual ; after his death it was thought 
advisable to transfer the Treasury department 
to a Friend in London, and make the Superin- 
tendant a salaried officer. This arrangement 
has resulted favorably, and is likely to be con- 
tinued, as it very rarely happens that a man 
whose powers render him fit for so responsible 
& position has sufficient money at his disposal 
to enable him to live comfortably, and look for- 
ward with complacency toward the evening of 
his days without remuneration for his services. 

An adjourned meeting of the Ackworth 
General Meeting is held every year in London, 
(at the season of the London Yearly Meeting), 
which enters with minuteness into the details 
of the income and expenditure of the establish- 
ment. The reader who desires further informa- 
tion on the subject is referred to the annual re- 







































ports published in the London Friend and in 
the British Friend. 

The Flounders Institute, a valuable auxiliary 
to the cause of learning with the Friends of 
Great Britain, has been built up within half a 
mile of Ackworth, in 1847, and opened to 
pupils in 1848. It was erected after the design 
of Benjamin Flounders, of Yarm, who appro- 
priated £40,000 in the three per cent. stocks 
for the purpose. The course of instruction, in 
accordance with the deed of trust, includes the 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy, in all its parts. To 
these have been added some subjects intended 
to meet the more recent requirements of educa- 
tion, und others bearing upon what more imme- 
diately concern the Society of Friends. The re- 
quired number of students is twelve, but four- 
teen have, during some years, been admitted. 
The Flounders Institute has greatly improved 
the standard of education with the teachers of 
the Friends of Great Britain. 





THE ENGLISH FEMALE MEDIOAL SOCIETY. 


Ewily Faithful & Co. have published in Lon- 
don, in pamphlet form, a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting in aid of the 
Female Medical Society, held in June last, un- 
der the presidency of the Karl of Shaftesbury. 
The following is an extract from the report: 

“The progress of the society’s rudimentary 
college has been thoroughly satisfactory; the 
number of students has increased to twenty; 
the lectureships have hitherto proved almost 
self-supporting ; and the entries of etudents for 
the next session are likely to exceed in number 
those of either of the former years. The reports 
from Dr. Murphy, Dr. Edmunds, and the lay 
secretary, as to the regularity of attendance, 
general intelligence, and good conduct of the 
students are so unexceptionable as to amount 
only to a repetition of those which were printed 
at length last year. But several of those stu- 
dente who intend to support themselves as ac- 
coucheuses have now completed the prescribed 
course of practical as well as theoretical and 
general scientific instruction, and having al- 
ready commenced practice, a considerable num- 
ber of lady patients have been referred to their 
care from the office. No sort of casualty or 
misfortune has occurred in any case, anda nul- 
ber of letters are at hand for perusal, which 
have since been received from these patients, 
and which, without exception, convey the 
warmest expressions of thanks to the society 
and of satisfaction with the attendance of the 
ladies. Que of the students to whom a clergy- 
man’s wife was referred in this way, has since 
the attendance been offered a handsome douceut 
in order to induce her to remove into the lady’s 
neighborhood. There is no doubt whatever 
that this profession will prove a comparatively 





* John Bright occasionally speaks to the Friends 
of London Yearly Meeting in their meetiogs for 
business, a privilege which his birthright member- 
ship with the Society confers on him; and there, 


as elsewhere, his integrity and candor are alike 
conspicuous, 
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easy and lucrative employment for intelligent, 
gentle-handed and properly educated women, 
and one to which the public will extend a rap- 
idly-increasing patronage.” —W. Y. Ev. Post. 





WEIGHING THE BABY. 


“How many pounds does the baby weigh— 
Baby who came but a month ago? 

How many pounds from the crowning curl 
To the rosy point of the restless toe ?” 


Grandfather ties the kerchief’s knot, 
Tenderly guides the swinging weight, 
And carefully over his glasses peers 
To read the record, “ Only eight.” 
Softly the echo goes around ; 
The father laughs at the ting girl; 
The fair young mother sings the words, 
While the grandmother smoothes the golden curl. 
And, stooping above the precious thing, 
Nestles a kiss within a prayer, 
Marmuring softly, “ Little one, 
Grandfather did not weigh you fair.” 
Nobody weighed the baby’s smile, 
Or the love that came with the helpless one; 
Nobody weighed the threads of care 
From which a woman’s life is spun. 


No index tells the mighty worth 

Of a little baby’s quiet breath— 
A soft, unceasing metronome, 

Patient and faithful unto death. 
Nobody weighed the baby’s soul, 

For here on earth no weights there be 
That could avail; God only knows 

Its value in eternity. 


Only eight pounds to hold a soul 
That seeks no angel’s silver wing, 
But shrines it in this human guise, 
Within so fair and small a thing. 
Oh, mother, laugh thy merry note; 
Be gay and glad, but don’t forget 
From baby’s eyes looks out a soul 
That claims a home in Eden yet. 
_—— So 
THE GREAT WORSHIP. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
The harp at nature’s advent strung, 
Has never ceased to play ; 
The stars the song of morning sung, 
Has never died away. 
And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far; 
The ocean louketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea. 

They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 

From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She poars her sacred wine. 

The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 
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The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain ; 

The thunder organs of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and brauches crossed, 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves, 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept, earth and air ; 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of its prayer. 


So nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began ; 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 

—-— —~weore i 


For the Children. 
MORE ABOUT THE TOOLS OF ANIMALS. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 


Insects have various tools. There is a fly 
called the saw fly, because it really has a saw. 
Itis a very nice one—much nicer than any saw 
that man ever made. The fly uses the saw to 
make a place to put its eggs, where they will 
be secure, and, what is very curious, it has a 
sort of glue with which it fastens the eggs in 
their place. 

There are some insects that have cutting in- 
struments, which will cut as well as you can 
with scissors, if not better. There is a bee that 
is remarkable in this respect. It has also a 
boring tool. Its nest is commonly in old, half- 
decayed wood. It clears out a space in it with 
ts boring instrument; it then sets itself to 
work with its cutting instrument, to cut out 
pieces of leaves to line the nest, and make the 
cells in it. These are cut of different shapes, as 
they are needed. Great pains is taken by the 
bees in getting each piece of leaf of the right 
shape to fit well, and the pieces are very nicely 
fastened together. 

There are some animals that have machinery 
for making things. All the silk that is used in 
the world is made by worms. The silkworm 
has a regular set of machinery for spinning 
silk. It winds it up as it spins it. Then man 
unwinds it, and makes a great variety of beau- 
tiful fabrics with this silk thread. 

The spinning machinery of the spider is 
much finer than that of the silk worm. The 
thread which he spins is made up of a multitude 
of threads, each one of these coming out from 
an exceedingly small hole in the spider’s body. 
You know that there is a large number of fibres 
or threads in a rope. So it is with the spider’s 
rope ; fur his thread that you see, small as it is, 
is a rope to him, and you may sometimes see 
him swinging upon it. Sometimes, too, he lets 
himself down from some height, spinning the 
rope that holds him as he goes down. When 
he does this, his spinning machine must work 
very briskly. 

The wasp has a paper factory in him. He 
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makes his paper out of fibres of wood, which he 
picks off, I suppose, with his teeth, and gathers 
them into a bundle. He makes this into a soft 
pulp in some way; then, from this, he makes 
the paper, with which he builds his nest. It 
is, you know, very much like the common 
brown paper that man makes. The wasps 
work in companies, and though each one can 
make but little paper, they altogether make 
their nest in a very little time. The pulp 
which they make their paper from is very much 
like the pulp from which man makes paper, 
and which you may see at any time in the large 
tubs or vats of a paper factory. This pulp is 
generally made from rags ground up fine ; but 
lately, wood has been much used. Perhaps the 
hint was taken from the wasps, who were the 
earliest paper-makers in the world. 

Animals cannot use knifes and forks as we 
do, in dividing up their food. They, therefore, 
have instruments given them, which do this 
very well. Those long, sharp teeth which dogs, 
cats, tigers, &c., have, answer to tear to pieces 
the flesh they eat, as thoroughly as we can cut 
it up. We do not need such teeth, because 
with instruments contrived by man’s mind, for 
os hands to use, we cut up the food sufficient- 


y: 

I have told you that the elephant can draw 
up water into his trank. His trunk is, there- 
fore, like the tube with which we suck up water, 
or any liquid; and it is like a pump, too 
for water is raised in a pump just as it is in 
tube, when we suck through it. It is with a 
pump something like an elephant’s that many 
insects get the honey from the flowers. This 
pump is called a proboscis. It is with such an 
instrument that the musquito sucks up your 


. blood. At the end of bis pump he has some- 
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thing with which he pierces a hole in your 
skin, and then he pumps your blood up into 
his stomach. In some instances the proboscis 
is very long. It is hollow, and with it the in- 
sect sucks up the honey from very deep 
flowers, without being obliged to go to the bot- 
tom of them. 

_ The proboscis is commonly coiled up when it 
is not in use. 

The tongue of the humming-bird is really a 
proboscis, and a very curious one it is, too. 
It has two tubes alongside of each other, like 
the two barrels of a double-barreled gun. At 
the tip of the tongue these tubes are a little 
separated, and their ends are shaped like 
spoons. The honey is spooned up, as we may 
say, and then it is drawn into the mouth 
through the long tubes of the tongue. But 
the bird uses its tongue’in another way. It 
catches insects with it, for it lives on these as 
well as on honey. It does it in this way: the 
two spoons grasp the insect like a pair of tongs, 


and the tongue, bending, puts it into the bird’s. 


into a thread. 
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mouth. The tongue then of the humming-bird 
is not merely one instrument, but it containg 
several instruments together—two pumps, two 
spoons, and a pair of tongs. 


The tongue of a cat is a singular instrument, 
It is her curry-comb. For this purpose it is 
rough, as you will find if you feel it. Wher 
she cleans herself so industriously, she gets off 
the dirt, and smooths her coat just as the host 
ler cleans and smooths the horse’s coat with 
the curry-comb. Her head she cannot get at 
with her tongue, so she has to make her fore- 
paws answer the purpose instead. 

There are some birds that live on fishes, 
They have instruments, therefore, purposely 
for catching them. The heron is a bird of this 
kind. He manages in this way: when the 
light is dim, either at dawn or when there ig 
moonlight, it is his time for going a fishing. 
He will stand in shallow water, so stiff and so 


still, that he might be mistaken for a stump of 
a tree, or something else. 
and patiently down into the water, and the mo 


He looks steadily 


ment a fish comes along, down goes his sharp 
bill, and off he flies to his nest with his prey. 
The plumes of this singular bird are beautiful. 

There is one bird that lives chiefly on oysters. 
It has a bill, therefore, with which it can open 
an oyster-shell as skilfully as an oyster-man 
can with his knife. 

Some birds can sew very well with their 
beaks, and feet. There is one bird that sews 
so well that it is called the tailor-bird. It 
hides its nest in leaves which it sews together. 
It does this with thread which it makes itself. 
It gets cotton from the cotton plant, and with 
its long, delicate bill, and little feet, spins it 
It then pierces the holes 
through the leaves with its bill, and, passing 
the thread through the holes, sews them to 
gether. I believe that in getting the thread 
through the holes it uses both its bill and its 
feet. 

There is a fish that has a singular instra- 
ment. It is a squirt-gun for shooting insects. 
It can shoot them not only when they are still, 
but when they are flying. It watches them a 
they are flying over the water, and hits one of 
them, whenever it can get a chance, with a fine 
stream of water from its little gun. The insect, 
stunned with the blow, falls into the water, and 
the fish eats it. 

I could give you a great many more examples 
of the different tools that we find in animals, 
but these are sufficient. You can observe other 
examples yourselves, as you look at different 
animals. 





The disbursements of frequent talking, with- 
out the incomes of a prayerful silence, general- 
ly result, and very rapidly, too, in the evapora 
tion and loss of the inward life.— Upham. 
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From Chambers’ Jomrnal. 
A TREE OF ALL WORK. 


If trees took rank according to useful- 
ness, the bamboo might fairly claim the crown 
of the vegetable kingdom. Tried by the test 
of utility to man, there is no plant the earth 

aces worthy to enter into competition with 
it. The Chinese say, and truly say, the bamboo 
is all profit. Seasoned with chillies, its tender 
ng shoots make a favorite sambal of the 
y; sliced and boiled, they are served at 
the tables of the wealthiest Japanese ; and when 
salted, dried, and prepared in vinegar, they 
make a pickle ever welcome to the Siamese 
gourmand. As the plant grows older, a fluid 
is secreted in its hollow joints which affords a 
refreshing beverage, and if it is allowed to re- 
main untapped, the valuable medicine tabis- 
cheer—said to resist alike fire and acids—is 
produced. The leaves of the bamboo are reck- 
oned a sovereign remedy for sore throat, as the 
bark is all-powerful against fever, and other 
weful medicaments are obtained from the buds 
and the roots. 

Entire houses are constructed out of the 
bamboo, the stouter parts of the tree supplying 
teady-turned pillars, while the slenderer jotnts 
are combined together to form the walls. Split 
into laths, and beaten out, it makes an excellent 
flooring; and for the roof, the canes are ar- 
ranged side by side across the building, with 
their concave sides uppermost to catch the 
rain; the edges of these are covered with an- 
other row, with the convex side outwards, and 
thus the roof is rendered perfectly water-tight. 
Should the householder be lucky enough to 
own the land surrounding his domicile, a bam- 
boo palisade forms his best protection against 
intruders, whether quadruped or biped. Does 
he want to bring the waters of the neighbor- 
ing river into his service for domestic purposes 
—in the hollow stems of the bamboo he has 
pipes ready to his hand ; pipes easily converted 
into gutters and spouts, to get rid of the water 
he does not want. Then, inside this bamboo 
house will be found chairs to sit upon, benches 
to recline upon, mattresses to lie upon, — 
to rest the head upon, and mats to put the feet 
tpon, all and each of the same material as the 


/ tube through which their owner inbales the fra- 


grant weed at home, and the cane he leans upon, 
as he takes his walks abroad, with a bamboo 
basket on his arm, a bamboo hat upon his head, 
and possibly bamboo splints at his finger ends 
protect his long uncut nails. 

he tea-crops of the inland districts of China 
find their way to the seaports upon the shoulders 
of the coolies. Two strong bamboo canes are 
fastened to the sides of the load, their ends 
testing on the shoulders of the carriers. When 
the load is too much for four men, room is 


made for any additional number of bearers, by: 


joining shorter bamboos to a cross- piece fixed to 
the ends of the longer canes. The palanquins 
of the mandarins are borne through the streets 
in a similar manner, just as sedan-chairs used 
to be carried through London thoroughfares in 
the days of our great-graudfathers. The bam- 
boo is applied to transit purposes in many other 
ways. ‘ The cany wagons light” of Milton are 
still used in Cathay; the Dyak propels his light 
canoo by means of the bamboo; the river rafte 
of the Chinese are made of nothing else; and 
give a Hindoo boatbuilder three pennyworth of 
bamboo, and he will turn out a four ton vessel, 
with mast and sails complete. 

The Japanese separate the heads of their corn 
from the stalks by beating it over a bamboo 
grating, which, having a sharp edge, cuts off 
the grain at every stroke, leaving them to fall 
through the grating to the ground; or after 
being thrashed with a bamboo flail, the grain is 
sifted through a bamboo sieve. 

When about to erect a house, the first pro- 
ceeding on the part of a Chinese builder is the 
raising of a stsong but light scaffulding of bam- 
boo, and inside this the house is built up. 
When a building is to be pulled down, the bam- 
boo is again called into requisition; the roof 
having been taken off, each of the end-walls is 
attacked by a party of coolies, who fix their 
bamboos as high up the wall as possible, and 
push steadily together till it topples over with 
a loud crash and a smothering dust. This pro- 
cess is often performed at a fire in order to stay 
the progress of the destroyer. The Cantonese 
possess a fire engine, but for all that, still press 
the bamboo into service, the hose being held over 
the people’s heads on long bamboos, and by 
their agency carried quickly to any desired spot. 
The watch-towers, too, from whence the police 
discern the whereabouts of a fire as soon as it 
breaks out, are merely skeletons of bamboo. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher bears witness to the 
ingenuity of the Chinese bamboo workers, and 
the strength of their work when done. When 
a verandah was required for an English mess- 
room, it was some time before the bamboo 
worker could be made to comprehend exactly 
what was wanted. At last he was told to make 
“ one piecey makey walkey topside, makey look 
see ;” and the verandah soon proved that this 
extraordinary specimen of the English lan- 
guage was intelligible enough to him. 

The Chinese man of letters writes with a 
bamboo pen upon paper of the same material, 
the musician extracts sounds sweet to Chinese 
ears on bamboo instruments, and the artist is 
indebted to the same source for his brushes. 

Besides serving so many uses in commerce, 
industry and art, the bamboo performs its part 
in warlike operations, supplying lances, bows, 
and those wonderful grotesque shields with 
which the braves of the Celestial Empire seek 
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to frighten their foes. The earliest attempt in 
the way of cannon on the part of the Chinese 
was a weapon of bamboo.- In the war of ’58, 
one of our Sepoy regiments was startled by a 
tremendous shower of rockets falling into their 
encampment at night, and killing a commissariat 
sheep. Next morning, a party was despatched 
across the creek in search of the battery, and 
succeeded in capturing a number of novel ma- 
chines, consisting of stout bamboos lashed to- 
gether, which had evidently been used for the 
discharge of the rockets that had caused such 
commotion among the guardians of the govern- 
ment stores. The bamboo did good service on 
our side in the hands of the coolies, acting as a 
land transport corps, and earned them the popu- 
lar designation of the “ Bamboo Rifles ;” 
while, on the other hand,.its employment in 
the shape of stakes driven deep in the mud be- 
fore the forts of Taku, cost England the lives of 
maty brave men, and entailed an expensive 
campaign to obliberate the memory of an un- 
timely disaster. 

John Chinaman would be ungrateful if he 
did not love and admire his tree of all work ; 
but he has good reason, also, to look upon it 
with awe and trembling. The bamboo is the 
be all and end all of the Chinese code of jus- 
tice, and as such may fairly be said to rule the 
most populous country in the world. Chinese 
law recognizes two degrees of punishment; in 
the first and least severe, the number of blows 
inflicted on an offender varies from four to 
twenty, that being considered discipline suf- 
ficient to make a transgressor entertain a sense 
of shame for his past behaviour, and render him 
cautious as to his future conduct. The second 
class of punishment applies to offences of a se- 
tious nature, and the law allows as many as a 
hundred blows to be awarded, but in practice 
forty is the limit. Two different instruments 
are used, one being a bamboo five feet eight in- 
ches long, two inches and three-quarters broad, 
weighing nearly three pounds; the other of 
smaller Dinsesdean, falling short of two pounds 
in weight. Women are not exempt from the 
bamboo discipline, but, by a stretch of gallantry, 
are permitted to wear a single upper garment 
during the infliction of the punishment, except 
in cases of matrimonial infidelity, when they 
must content themselves with the protection 
afforded by their lower garments. In China, as 
elsewhere, the law is supposed to be no respec- 
ter of persons, and in theory all ranks are sub- 
ject to the bamboo; but the fact that the stripes 
awarded by the judge are commutable into a 
OS meee money fine, makes all possible 

ifference in practice. The criminal’s experience 
of the bamboo’sadaptability does not stop here ; 
if he is obstinate in asserting his innocence, 
bamboo stakes supply the officials with the 
means of inflicting no end of ingenious tor- 


tures; and when his death is deemed necessa. 
ry) a bamboo rope vindicates the majesty of the 
aw. 

There are several species of bamboo, but ao. 
cording to Mr. Fortune the best and most beau. 
tiful is the Mow-chok, which is largely culti- 
vated in the central and eastern provinces of 
China. The stems of this handsome tree are 
straight, smooth and clear, attaining a height 
of from sixty to eighty feet in a very short 
space of time, for it grows at the rate of two or 
two and a half feet in twenty-four hours, 
This useful giant has been introduced into In- 
dia, and may, in time, supersede the inferior 
descriptions of bamboo, and give the Hindoo 
one more reason to venerate the name of Rob- 
ert Fortune. 





From the “Spectator.” 
THE AWAKENING OF THE CABLE. 


There can be but few who have read without 
a certain thrill of fanciful wonder, or almost 
awe, of the strange inarticulate messages which 
have come at intervals, during the whole year 
of the lost Atlantic cable’s immersion, from the 
depths of the ocean three miles down, to the 
electricians watching the end of the clue which 
was safely attached to the Irish shore. “ Night 
and day,’ says the Times, “‘ for a whole year an 
electrician has always been on duty watching 
the tiny ray of light through which signals are 
given, and twice every day the whole length of 
wire—1,240 miles—has been tested for conduc- 
tivity and insulation. . . . The objeet 
of observing the ray of light was of course not 
any expectation of a message, but simply to 
keep an accurate record of the condition of the 
wire. Sometimes indeed wild incoherent mes- 
sages from the deep did come, but these were 
merely the results of magnetic storms and earth 
currents, which deflected the galvanometer 
rapidly and spelt the most extraordinary words, 
and sometimes even sentences of nonsense, upon 
the graduated scale before the mirror. Sud- 
denly, last Saturday morning, at a quarter to six 
o'clock, while the light was being watched by 
Mr. May, he observed a peculiar indication 
about it which showed at once to his ex- 
perienced eye that a message was at hand. In 
a few minutes afterwards the unsteady flicker- 
ing was changed to coherency, if we may use 
such a term, and at once the cable began to 
speak,”—to transmit, that is, at regular inter- 
vals, the appointed signals which indicate hw 
man purpose and method at the other end, in 
stead of the hurried signs, broken speech, and 
inarticulate cries of the still illiterate Atlantic. 
When at lengtlt the message did come, the 
“insulation ” and “ conducting power” of the 


cable, so long lust at the bottom of the ocean, - 


were found to be even more perfect than those 
of the new cable just laid down. The messages 
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came through it more distinctly and more 
rapidly than through the line of communica- 
tion which has just been successfully completed. 
After the long interval in which it had brought 
us nothing but the moody aad often delirious 
matterings of the sea stammering over its 
alphabet in vain, the words ‘Canning to 
Glass” must have seemed like the first rational 
word uttered by a high-fever patient when the 
ravings have ceased and his consciousness re- 
tarns = Tue same telegraphic wire which, when 
played upon only by the general galvanic cur- 
rents of the earth, uttered unmeaning and 
tamultuous sounds,—the mere stormy reverie 
of the elements,—became precise, business like, 
informing, so soon as the lost end of it was 
picked up by a creature of the same order as he 
who managed the shore end. 

It is not easy to hear of these things without 
being struck by the curious analogy between 
these artificial and artistic processes and those 
natural processes from which they are in some 
sense imitated. Scientific men assert that the 
nerves of the human body are to all intents and 
purposes a telegraphic apparatus, in which, 
however, the nervous agent, or equivalent of 
dectricity, travels along the nervous cable in- 
definitely more slowly than electricity along the 
wire, more slowly than sound, more slowly than 
the motion of a race-horse. Could we imagine 
the cablo a living nerve instead of a wire, and 
Ireland a ganglion communicating by means of 
this nerve with the other extremity, then, in- 
stead of receiving a thrill from the opposite end 
in far less than a second, the message would 
travel quite as slowly as if sent by express 
train from the same distance. The speed of 
the nervous agency,—so say the men of science, 
—is so utterly distanced by the speed of elec- 
tricity that were the earth, as some of the 
ancient philosophers believed, a sort of vast 
globular animal, with a corporeal and nervous 
organization of its own not more perfect than 
that of man, then, any one part of her body 
would be indefinitely longer in receiving no- 
tice through her nervous system of what is 
happening to other parts of her body than even 
the carrier pigeon would be in bearing the 
news ; and hence the invention of the electric 
telegraph would in such a case actually bring 
intelligence to any one organic centre of the 
earth weeks beforehand of the sympathetic pain 
that it would feel on the arrival of the nervous 
message weeks later, from any specific injury 
tlready affecting some other centre of its nerv- 
ous force. If, then, the human nerves be 
carriers of information which are indefinitely 
more tardy, and therefore of course liable to in- 
definitely more perturbations by the way, than 
the magnetic cable beneath the Atlantic, may 
we not fairly suppose that those chains of 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual association, for 
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the complete command of which, in our present 
state, we are certainly more or less dependent 
on nervous agency, and which assuredly are not 
traversed by the mind itself from one end to 
the other without an appreciable and not incon- 
siderable lapse of time, are liable not only to 
the same class of perturbations as the magnetic 
cable itself, but even to more and greater? 
Owing to the much tardier rate at which 
thought travels dowa the long strands of aaso- 
ciation, and the far more complicated network 
of memories by which it is crossed and re- 
crossed, not only in virtue of its original work- 
manship, but of the futile efforts with which we, 
like the Atlantic cable squadron, often attempt 
to grapple and buoy them, there seems to us to 
be far more danger both of imperfect insulation 
and of interrupted coherence in the use of these 
delicate conducting media of thought and feel- 
ing, than of the injuries to which the Atlantic 


cable is itself liable. It is true indeed that we 
can scareely suppose the spiritual chain of 
memory to be measurable by any corresponding 
and co-extensive length of nerve, so that it is 
scarcely fair to infer from the slow transmission 
of perception along the nerves, the equally slow 
transmission of association and memory be- 
tween past and present or present and past. 
No nervous fibre stretches away into our past, 
like the Atlantic cable, from the American to 
the European shores, and it would be absurd to 
assert that in recalling our own past history 
from year to year, the number and succession of 
our thoughts could be measured by the length 
of nerveus cable down which the supposed 
nervous fluid is transmitted from our earliest 
memory to our latest. Still, as there is a cer- 
tain proportion between the rapidity of our 
various mental faculties, anything which gives 
us the rate at which we grow into full and con- 
scious perception, affords some approximate 
measure of the general speed of our mental 
processes. 
(To be continued.) 


ITEMS. 

As there appears to be a conflict of opinion as to 
whether the volume of paper money afloat in the 
United States is increasing or not, we give the com- 
parative figures from the latest authentic data: 














June 1, 1866. Sept. 1, 1866. 

Legal tenders, 564,140,458  $555,115,732 
National bank-notes, 278,905,675 289,915,828 
Fractional currency, 27,334,965 26,483,998 
Total, $370,381,098  $371,515,559 


It will be seen from these figures that while the 
legal-tender currency has been reduced $9,024,726, 
and the fractional currency $850,967, during the 
last three months, there has been an increase of 
$11,010,154 in National Bank Notes. The amount 
of National Bank Notes to be issued, before the 
$300,000,000 prescribed by law shall be reached, is 
now about $10,000,000, after which we shall witness 
@ gradual reduction in the volume of paper money, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, as the de- 
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crease in volume will be accompanied by a corres- 

nding increase in value of the circulating medium, 
The reduction in legal tenders since June Ist has 
been mainly in the compound-ioterest notes, which, 
three months ago, stood at $162,012,140, and are 
now down to $155,512,140. The plain green-back 
circulation on June lst, was $402,128,618, and Sep- 
tember Ist, $399,603,592. Fully one-sixth of the 
entire legal-tender circulation lies in the vaults of 
the banks of this city, which at present hold the 
heaviest reserve in this legal-tender form ever before 
controlled by the local banks. 

A year ago the legal-tender circulation of Treasury 
was up to $684,138,559. It has since been reduced 
nearly $136,000,000, or at the rate of close on eleven 
millions a month. The National Bank-fote circula- 
tion has been increased, during the year ending on 
the lst of September, from $177,487,220 to $289,- 
915,829, or absolutely, $112,428,608, which increase 
ig at the rate of not less than nine aod a balf millions 
a month, showing conclusively that, during the past 
year, the legal-tender circulation has been diminished 
far more rapidly than the volume of National Bank- 
notes has been augmented. A very considerable 

ion of the issue of National Bank currency 
through the year has superseded the circulation of 
State Banks, converted into National Banks, or 
wound up altogether, so that it is safe to assume 
that the volume of paper money of all kinds in cir- 
culation has been materially lessened since Sept. 1, 
1865. The compound interest legal-tender notes 
have ceased to circulate from hand to hand, as 
money, and have now no other function to perform 
in our financial system, except that they are held as 
@ reserve by the National Banks. On the whole, we 
think we have reached the maximum amouut of pa- 
per money circulation.—Shipping and Commercial. 

Tue Farxpmen.—In Alabama there are seven 
schools taught by as many Southern whites, three 
by seven colored men, aud two by ex-Union sol- 
diers, with a daily attendance of 729. 

The State Convention of colored people that met 
at Raleigh, N. C., on the 2d inst., adopted a consti- 
tation for a freedmen’s educational association, of 
which the object shall be ‘to aid in the establish- 
ment of schools, from which none shall be excluded 
on account of color of poverty, and to encourage 
unsectarian education in this State, especially 
dmong the freedmen.” Among the resolutions was 
Gne making it the duty of every member, on his re- 
turn home, to assist in forming an equal rights 
league ; others, advising the formation of joint-stock 
companies and mutual patronage among colored 
people ; thanking the Legislature for its courtesy in 
receiving their late petition, and expressing faith in 
that body; pledging the members to raise $2,500 
for a school house, to serve also for public and 
State purposes. An address was issued to all the 
citizens of the State, without regard to color, setting 
forth the claims of ‘the blacks to the right of suf- 
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The officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Florida 
ie send a report similar to that forwarded by General 
. Sheridan from Louisiana, that “ the homestead law 
ig very obnoxious to many of the planters, and 
threats are made to intimidate negroes frum making 
settlements under its provisions.” 
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There are constant indications of a growing dis- 
position in the South to diversify their industry, and 
to cultivate resources and embark in pursuits which 

















dried berries valued at several millions of dollars 
have been collected and shipped North this season. 

















INTELLIGENCER. 


————— 


sumac has been purchased from the inhabitants of 





























have hitherto been neglected. In North Carolina G 


In Fredericksburg, Va., @ considerable quantity of 


the surrounding regions. In Georgia, seventy-two 


mills for the manufacture of woollen and cotton 
goods are now in process of erection, and a company 


has been organized for the erection of extensive iron 


works in Dade county. A large establishment for 


the manufacture of mixed cotton and woollen goods 
is about to be erected at Ruleigh, N.C. A woollen 
factory is about to be erected at Leesburg, Va. An 
organization has recently been formed in North 
Caroina for the purpose of encouraging the growth 
of grapes and the manufacture of wine. Agricultu- 
ral fairs are becoming much more numerous than in 
former times. At New Orleans the Mechanic and 
Agricultural Association will hold a grand exhibi- 
tion in November, at which liberal premiums will be 
given to the successfal competitors in many varied 
branches of agriculture, horticulture, rural economy 
and mechanic arts. 

The great Southern staples were never more im- 
portant and valuable than at present, and the 
interests of the Southern people will, in the end, be 
promoted by the policy they are evidently disposed 
to adopt, of increasing the diversity of their pursuits. 
— Phila. Press. 
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fo SALE, at Office of Friends’ en N. Seventh 8. 


Office. — 
Journal of John Comly- -..-..--sceeesseeees $2 if $2 
Law’s Address to the Clergy---+++-+++++-+++ bt) 
Evenings with John Woolman. --.-.---+-+++ 50 a 
The Children’s Friend. -.-++.-++sseeeeeees 15 2» 
Priscilla Cadwallader. ...-.-sssese0 cesccees 50 0 
Child’s Book of Nature—8 parts -------.-... 265 288 
Kuy’s Reader and Definer—3 parts---------- 85 100, 
Wiemetel Wheede 00 00 00ssds wecccccccccccce 100 12 


Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth. Treasury of F 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e. 
Likeness of Wm. Pena in early life, Steel engraving, from 
original picture, 50 cts., $4.75 per doz. 
Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” 
Emmor Comty. 


EACHER WANTED.—Wanted a competent person (a Friend 
preferred), to teach the **Upper Greenwich School.” Ad- 
ress Epwarp Cooper, or 
Samvue. Hares, Trustees, 
1027 2to. Clarksboro, (iloncester County, N. J, 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ Urremony, published 
by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, Blank, 
$5.90. Filled up in the neatest manner. $10.00. 1020 3t. 


fe by a young woman Friend, » situation as Teacher 
and Governess in « family, or as companion in a small 
family of female Friends. Address . 
1020 tfo. Lock Box No. 42 Philada P.0. 


0 CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS —For sale, 30 miles from 
New York, and five minutes walk from Railroad station, on 
high land, commanding extensive views in every oy 
large Boarding School pruperty, suitable for an Asylum. 
grounds are ample, and the situation is perfectly healthy and un 
exceptionable. A low price wiil be accepted. Ayply to 
1020 2tp. O. Suerwin, 100 Chambers St., xv ¥, up stairs. 


i RIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC, 1867, published 
by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 10 ets. 


Arts PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for irouing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by TRUMAN & SHawW, 

929. No. 836 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


| ISCIPLINE UF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, pub- 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 6 8. tifth 8t. Sent by mail, 
75 cts. 1020 3t. 
ELLEVCK FEMALE INSTITUTE—The Fall and Wine 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRpIne 
SoHo. For GiR13 will commence 10th mo. 1st, 1866, and clase 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For a information apply for a Cireular to 
SRAEL J. GRanAMs, 
Jane P.Grag Pripeipels. 
72 tf.° Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
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the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The eyes session of this Institution will commence 08 
the 19th 

For further ars address Henay W. Ripeway 
4766 825 pmunzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., W. J. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOX BOYS, situated 0 


11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85- 
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